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174 THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 

ON A TRANSLATION OF VERGIL'S QUATRAIN, 
SIC VOS NON VOBIS 

In the "Lexicographer's Easy Chair" of the Literary Digest for 
September ii, 1915, we once came across the following query of a correspondent 
and answer by the editor. 

" C. E. H.," Port Haney, B.C., Can. — "Kindly give me Vergil's quatrain Sic Vos 
Nan Vobis." 

"The lines were written by Vergil on the walls of Maecenas's viUa; the following 
are the circiunstances under which they were composed. Vergil had written a distich 
praising Augustus, which was claimed by a contemporary versifier named Bathyllus 
as his own work. Vergil, incensed at this, took a piece of chalk and wrote underneath 
the distich these partially completed lines: 

Hos ego versiculos feci, tulit alter honores; 

Sic vos non vobis — 

Sic vos non vobis — 

Sic vos non vobis — 

Sic vos non vobis — 

The Emperor Augustus, who was present, turned to Bathyllus and asked him if 
he could finish the lines, but he was unable to do so. Vergil then offered to do it for 
Mm and completed them as follows: 

Hos ego versiculos feci, tulit alter honores. 

Sic vos non vobis fertis aratra boves; 

Sic vos non vobis melMcatis apes; 

Sic vos non vobis vellera fertis oves; 

Sic vos non vobis nidificatis aves. 

I wrote these lines, another takes the praise — 
So you for others spend your toilsome days 
Drawing the plow, O kine; so honey sweet 
You store, O bees, that you shall never eat; 
So, never for yourselves, your fleece you bear, 
You sheep, you birds build houses in the air." 

This translation on first reading struck us as pecxiliarly unfortunate, 
because, in the first place, where the original situation calls for (and secures) 
terseness, the translation is prolix. To translate /er<M aratra by "spend your 
toilsome dajrs drawing the plow" is a gratuitous and offensive piling up of 
words and introduction of new thought, the whole quite out of keeping with 
the poet's purpose. Also when Vergil wrote his terse meUificatis, he had a 
right to have his terseness as well as his word translated. We do not want 
to be told that honey is "sweet" nor that the bees "will never eat" it. And 
finally it is both stylistically and ornithologically unfortunate, on the basis of 
nidificatis, to assert that birds "build houses in the air." 

The second and worse fault of this translation is that it utterly leaves out 
of account the dramatic situation which the little story (whether true or not) 
of the quatrain presents. Vergil, so sajrs the tale, took chalk and wrote four 
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times the cryptic words, sic vos non vobis, each phrase apparently the beginning 
of an unfinished line. Now to abandon this feature in a translation is to miss 
the whole point of the challenge to BathyUus, a point which is just as much 
a part of the original Latin as the words are. The challenge to Bathyllus was : 
Do you take chalk and, leaving Vergil's words jmt as they are, complete the 
lines. So in an English translation each Une of the quatrain must begin: 
"So you not for yourselves,"and the translation of the remainder of each 
Latin line, as supplied by Vergil, must be completed in that same line. Such 
a translation will not be as pretty and flowing as that which we are criticizing, 
but it will at least be true to Vergil's words and to the dramatic situation from 
which they sprung. We submit the following lines as an attempt to reproduce 
in their simplicity and purpose the lines of Vergil. 

I wrote these lines, another has gained the praise. 
So you not for yourselves draw plows, ye kine; 
So you not for yourselves make honey, bees; 
So you not for yourselves bear fleeces, sheep; 
So you not for yourselves build nests, O birds. 



F. J. Miller 
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FINSLER AND THE TELEMACHY 

In his Homer (1914), p. 431, at the end of a remarkably dear and judicial 
summary of the higher criticism of Homer, Professor G. Finsler states briefly 
his own view of the composition of the Odyssey. Since this is one of the most 
recent formulations of the theory of a "Telemachy," and since it is made by a 
scholar of distinction who is thoroughly familiar with Homer and with the 
history of Homeric scholarship, it is worthy of serious attention. The Odyssey, 
writes Professor Fmsler, contains a number of mythical or fabulous parts, i.e., 
Books V-XII and certain scenes in the second half of the poem, which are in 

sharp contrast with the surrounding portions If these elements are 

removed there remains a poem which is complete with almost no gap in it. 

This poem we may call the Telemachy The action of the Telemachy 

lacks entirely the mythical or fabulous element Into the fabric of this 

complete (gescMossene) poem the poet of our Odyssey wove the mythical and 

fabulous featxures He created the Odyssey as we have it, and in doing 

so, lifted the subject-matter once more into the realm of the mythical or 
fabulous, which the Telemachy had avoided. 

Let us see how this theory squares with the facts. The kernel of the story 
of Telemachus in the Odyssey is the journey to Sparta. One can hardly 
believe that in an earlier "Telemachy" Menelaus gave Telemachus no tidings 
of his father; so far as I know the critics have oSered no evidence that he 
did not. But the sources of the Spartan king's information about Odysseus 



